R. A. Knox, right, employment intecviewer at 
Oakiand, Calif. helps an applicant with an 
SP form. His territory covers mos? of the West- 
ern Division, 


ing positions which require specific 
skills. 

Final selection of qualified appli- 
cants for employment is made by 
the department head or other super- 
visor under whom the new employe 
will work. 

All Kinds of Jobs 

“SP offers many kinds of employ- 
ment opportunities, ranging from 
jobs requiring relatively simple skills 
to those demanding a very high level 


Talking with an applicant at the window af 
the Employment Office at San Francisco is 
R. S$. Triast, employment assistant. Behind him 
is E. J. Wright, who has same fitfe. 


Susan Burge, Traffic Dept. steno at San Fren- 
cisco, has been with SP about 4 months. She 
te-enacts typing test glven by Employment 
Interviewer Bruce Herriges. 


of professional and technical knowl- 
edge,” Myers says. “By far the larg- 
est number of openings, however, oc- 
cur at the beginning level, since— 
whenever possible — the Company 
promotes from within.” 

Accordingly, career railroaders 
often start out as brakemen, switch- 
men, rodmen, apprentices for vari- 
ous crafts, typists, messengers, file 
clerks, laborers, and in other similar 
positions. 

Furloughed SP employes and ap- 
plicants referred by the U. S, Rail- 
road Retirement Board get prefer- 
ence in consideration for all SP 
positions, because of their experi- 
ence and in order to relieve the 
drain on unemployment insurance 
funds. These benefits are paid for 
entirely by the employing railroads. 
During 1964, Southern Pacific paid 
over. $9 million into the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

The Company also uses the serv- 
ices of state departments of employ- 
ment and, when necessary, newspa- 


” per-advertising to locate well-quali- 


spree rit rarer EEA ern gi IMACS ON 


fied people to fill SP openings. 

Southern Pacific is and has been 
for many years an “equal opportu- 
nity employer.” In 1962, this policy 
was formalized when the Company 
joined the “Plan for Progress,” a 
cooperative effort between industry 
and President Kennedy’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Oppodr- 
tunity. 

SP and other participants in the 
plan publicly pledged to give equal 
consideration to all job applicants 
and equal treatment to all employes, 
regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

SP is further implementing the 
program by making an intensive ef- 
fort to locate and place members of 
minority groups in positions for 
which they are qualified throughout 
the Company. 


Top People 

“Experience, aptitude, education 
and interest are some of the key 
qualifications we consider in all ap- 
plicants,” Myers says. “We are look- 
ing for top people who have the am- 
bition to take on increased responsi-~ 
bilities as they grow in experience. 
It will be their task to help SP meet 
the growing complexities of our in- 
dustry in the years ahead.” 

A high school education, he points 
out, is a prerequisite for most SP 
positions, although some considera- 
tion is given to compensating mili- 
tary or other experience. An increas- 
ing number of applicants come to 
us even better prepared for railroad 
careers after one or more years of 
college. 

Physical fitness is required for all 
SP positions. Each applicant must 
be able to meet the standards set for 
the particular position ‘he seeks and 


Mrs, Karen Anderson, steno in the Tratfic 
Dept,'s service bureau at Los Angeles, re- 
enacts interview with E. P. Kelty, asst. super- 
visor of employment, who explains advantages 
of working for SP. 


must be able to pass a comprehen- 
sive physical examination. 

The San Francisco employment 
office helps fill openings in the 
General Office (all departments) and 
on the San Francisco Peninsula as 
far south as San Jose. In addition 
to Myers, it is staffed by Assistant 
Supervisor of Employment K. A. 
Wood, Employment Assistants R. S. 
Triest and E. J. Wright, and Em- 
ployment Interviewers L, C. Chap- 
man and B. W. Herriges. Presiding 
over the Oakland office, which serves 
the rest of the Western Division, is 
Empioyment Interviewer R. A- 
Knox. 

The L. A. office, which serves the 
Los Angeles Division and provides 
some assistance to the Tucson Divi- 
sion, is headed by Assistant Super- 
visor of Employment E. P, Kelty. 
The Houston office staff includes, in 
addition to Gibson, Employment 
Assistant A: R. Simon and Employ- 
ment Interviewer Wayne Wylie. 

(Continued on page 26} 
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What Price 
Nationalization? 


(Editor’s Note: Because the question of “government 
ownership and operation of the railroad industry” arises 
from time to time, the BULLETIN presents this discussion 
of what such a proposal would mean to the nation, based 
on material prepared by the Association of American 


Railroads.) 


B Proponents of nationalization 
often overlook or ignore the fact 
that America has already had ex- 
perience with government operation 
of our railroads. In World War 1, 
the Federal government operated 
the railroads and, despite rate and 
fare increases, ran up losses total- 
ling nearly $2 million a day. In 
World War II, by contrast, rail- 
roads remained privately operated 
and not only did a giant-size job 
more effectively, but also econirib- 
uted over $3 million a day in Fed- 
eral income taxes. Thus, the differ- 
ence to the public between govern- 
ment and private operation of rail- 
roads in two wars was $5 million 
a day—nearly $2 billion a year. 
The $50-Billion Bill 
Another monetary measure of the 
meaning of nationalization is found 
in the fact that the U. S. railroad 
system today has a replacement 
value of nearly $50 billion. Since no 
one, presumably, is advocating the 
confiscation .of private. property, 
who could justify asking -hard-hit 
American taxpayers to put up such 
an-enormous sum to buy the U.S. 
railroad system? And ‘for ‘simply 
transferring the ownership from one 


group of citizens to another! Ob- 
viously Americans are not going to 
buy this kind of a deal. 


What Government Take-Over 
Has Meant Abroad 

There is no need to guess at the 
effects of nationalization; clear an- 
swers are available from the ex- 
perience of other nations where 
people have lived with the fact of 
government ownership for decades. 
Significantly, with the partial ex- 
ception of Canada, the United 
States is the one nation in the world 
whose main rail network remains 
privately owned. 

Nationalization in other nations 
has done nothing whatever to solve 
the basic problems that lead to this 
end. The major effect in Europe, in 
fact, has been simply (1) to transfer 
the responsibility for railroad losses 
from the former private owners -to 
publie ‘taxpayers and (2) to delay 
solutions, perhaps forever, while the 
public picked up the bill for pyra- 
miding inefficiencies. : 

Inefficiencies are the inevitable 
result of converting an economic 
problem into a’ political ‘issue by 


‘nationalization. Under the influence 


of pressure groups, governments be- 


come ‘sticky’ about any rail manage- 
ment move to trim off unnecessary 
branch lines and unused trains. 
Governments also frequently re- 
quire that the railroad provide 
below-cost rates for favored indus- 
tries or voter groups. Or govern- 
ments may hedge on requiring car- 
riers using publicly-built facilities 
to pay fair user fees, thereby spur- 
ring diversion of traffic from rails 
to roads, rivers or airways. 


A Twenty Per Cent Deficit 

The government-owned railroads 
of Europe are run at an average 
over-all deficit of about 20 per cent 
— meaning that for every dollar 
they take in, they pay out $1.20, 
with the general taxpayer making 
up the difference. They also pay no 
taxes. Conversely, our railroads not 
only must try to pay their own ex- 
penses out of their own revenues, 
but also turn more than 5 per cent 
of what they take in back to govern- 
ment in state and local income taxes, 
which amount to about $500 million 
a year. That this railroad tax money 
contributes to the $15.6 billion in 
public funds which government 
units are plowing this year alone 
into new air, road and transport 
facilities.only adds to the irony. 

if US. railroads were operated 
under the same cost conditions as 
their European counterparts, they 
would, first, be receiving from 
government some $2 billion a year 
to offset operating losses, and would, 
second, not be paying government 
more than half a billion dollars each 
year in taxes. 

U.S. ‘railroads are not.asking for 


- billion dollar handouts. But they.do 


ask for an end to government policy 


“inequities—for the simple justice of 


equal treatment for all competing 
carriers. 

Even under nationalization, inef- 
ficiency is not tolerated forever. 
Eventually taxpayers become fed up 
and demand that government take 
steps to eliminate unneeded jobs 
and other types of waste which 
drain the public treasury. Thus, in 
Europe today, governments are 
moving to allow railroads to reshape 
plant and operations along more 
efficient lines, and are giving them 
a chance to compete on less restric- 
tive terms with road, air and water 
transportation. 


The Raifread 
Improvement Record 

Advocates of nationalism invari- 
ably ignore what private manage- 
ment is doing to improve plant and 
provide better service at reasonable 
prices. Yet, the plant improvement 
record shows that railroad capital 
spending for modernization rose to 
the record level of $1.4 billion in 
1964, and continued high economic 
activity should keep such invest- 
ment at the same level, or possibly 
higher, this year. The 1964 outlays 
increased by 39 per cent over the 
1963 amount. 

Total railroad investment in new 
plant from the end of World War IT 
through 1964 soared to nearly $20 
billion. The result has been a tech- 
nological revolution which is still 
going on. 

Sweeping technological improve- 
ments have brought about equally- 
dramatic service improvements and 
innovations. Under -private owner- 
ship, management is continuing its 
efforts to modernize, to eliminate 
waste, and to compete effectively for 
the.traffic that creates jobs. 


EDMUND BURKE 


General Freight Claim Agent 


WILLIAM WILEY 


Ed Burke Retires; W. B. Wiley Succeeds 


Edmund (Ed) Burke, general 
freight claim agent at San Francisco 
since 1955, with jurisdiction over 
loss and damage claims on Southern 
Pacific and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, retired on January 31 after 
42 years of service. 

Named to succeed him was Wil- 
liam B. Wiley, former assistant 
general freight claim agent, San 
Francisco. 

Burke, well known in railroad, 
shipping and industrial circles, be- 
gan his career as a junior investi- 
gator in the Freight Claim Depart- 
ment at San Francisco in 1923. He 
advanced through various clerical 
and official positions in that depart- 
ment until.1941 when he was‘made 
assistant to freight claim agent. He 
was promoted to assistant freight 
claim agent in 1945, the position he 
held until he was made general 
freight claim agent ten years later. 
Wiley has been with the Company 
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since 1939 when he began his career 
in the Freight Claim Department at 
San Francisco. 


ICC Rules In Favor 
Of Independent WP 


On February 3, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denied sepa- 
rate applications by Southern Pa- 
cific and the Santa Fe to contro] the 
Western Pacific through the acqui- 
sition of its capital stock. 

Reporting on its finding, the Com- 
mission said, in part, “We are satis- 
fied that the public interest in this 
ease requires the continued exist- 
ence of the Western Pacific ag an 
independent carrier.” 

Commenting on the Commission 
ruling, SP Chairman D. J. Russell 
pointed out that SP’s original appli- 
cation ‘to acquire control of the 


‘Western ‘Pacific was ‘motivated bya 


desire to accomplish operating co- 
ordinations and consolidations to 
produce more economical and effici- 
ent railroad service. 

“During the course of the pro- 
ceeding,” Mr. Russell said, “a num- 
ber of operating coordinations which 
we had proposed for many years 
were brought to reality, and we con- 
sider this a very worthwhile devel- 
opment, beneficial to both the rail- 


roads and the shipping public. 

“With this proceeding now termi- 
nated by a unanimous decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion and the future status of the 
railroads involved thus clarified, we 
hope that further coordinations 
which are available to the railroads 
in this area can be put inte effect 
promptly,” Mr. Russell's statement 
concluded. 


Kaufmann Re-elected SP Club President 


At the 42nd annual Representa- 
tives Dinner, held January 20 at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, Harry Kaufmann of Revenue 
Accounts was named president of 
the Southern Pacific Club for the 
second consecutive year. 

Other officers elected for the 1965 
term by the club’s board of gover- 
nors were Jack Curtin, executive 
vice president; Kay Vintin, vice 
president — socials; Gene Ellinger, 
vice president—athletics; Hugh 
O’Neil, secretary, Gary Heard, 
treasurer. 

Principal speaker at the banquet 
was President B. F. Biaggini. 
President B. F. Biaggini, teff, congratulates 


Harry Kaufmana on his re-election to the presi- 
dency of SP Club of San Francisco, 


Mistress of ceremonies was Dor- 
othy McDougall of the Personnel 
Department. 

Elected to this year’s Board of 
Governors were Earl Andreen, Bert 
Atkins, Eleanor Fornbacher, Enso 
Giannini, Anne Impola, Dorothy 
MeDougall, Lola McCreery, Bruce 
McPhee, Tonie Mifsud, Maurice 
Parker, Barbara Pell, Eleanor 
Schmitt, George Shorb, Larry Ten- 
cer, Dorothy Turner, Susan Vascon- 
cellos, and Ed Williams. 


Old Rails Elect Officers 


The Old Rails Club of Oakland, 
composed of approximately 600 
retired employes from the Western 
Division, has announced its newly 
elected officers for 1965. They 
include Thomas Pilkington, presi- 
dent; A. R. O’Keefe, vice president; 
Milton Morris, secretary; and Ralph 
Piercy, treasurer. Directors include 
H. E, Alsing, H. D. Swanson and 
E. W. Wenburg, outgoing president. 

The Old Rails Club meets on the 
second ‘Tuesday of each month at 
the St. Anthony’s Hall in Oakland 


‘to enjoy luncheon and-a “rehash- 


ing” of bygone railroad days. 


March 18-22, Medford, Ore., March 
23-29, and Portland, April 6-12. 
After traveling more miles with 
Main Street U.S.A. than he can es- 
timate, Curator Robert B. Johnson 


says, “It wouldn't have been possi- 
ble for us to undertake a project of 
this kind without the cooperation of 
railroad personnel. They’re a won- 
derful group of people.” 


Biaggini Addresses Bankers 


“Tron Horse Is Off to the Races Again’! 


President B. F. Biaggini, in. an 
address before the National Credit 
Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association at Dallas, Texas, on 
February 2, said that the railroad 
industry’s diesel fleet which was put 
in service just after World War II 
will be replaced by new locomotives 
in the next few years. 

“These new units,” he said, “will 
be more powerful and more efficient 
than the ones they replace and will 
enable the roads to render more re- 
Hable and faster service.” 

In addition, there will be large 
purchases of new types of freight 
cars designed to be loaded and un- 
loaded in minimum time. “Many 
will be used for special purposes,” 
he said, “but at so much greater effi- 
ciency as to justify fully their 
greater cost.” 

The President declared that fi- 
nancing of this new equipment will 
follow conventional lines, and to a 
great extent will probably be done 
by the sale of equipment trust cer- 
tificates or by conditional sales 

~ :agreements. 

He’ said that the returns obtain- 
cable from such. investments are 
highly attractive in comparison with 
“bonds ‘of other ‘industries of :com- 
parable quality but of considerably 
‘longer maturity. 


In the past 20 years the railroad 
industry has literally managed to 
pull itself up by its own bootstraps, 
spending out of its own income an 
average of over $1 billion a year for 
new and better freight cars, new and 
more efficient locomotives and im- 
provements to terminals and other 
fixed facilities. “Southern Pacific 
alone has spent $1.8 billion in this 
20-year period,” Mr. Biaggini said. 

He reminded his banker audience 
that the railroads offer seme unusu- 
ally attractive investment opportu- 
nities, “The Iron Horse is off to the 
races again,” he said, “but with 
some additional financial oats he 
could be running even faster,” 


Locomotive Engineer 
Writes His 5th Book 


George B. Abdill, locomotive en- 
gineer on the Oregon Division, and 
resident of Roseburg, has completed 
a new pictorial railroad history 
titled, A Locomotive Engineer's Al- 
bum, which is scheduled for publica- 
tion early this fall. 

This is the fifth book written by 
Abdill, all on rail history. His new 
book presents a photographic study 
of the development of the steam 
locomotive and railroading in North 
America up to 1900. 
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Learning more about Southern Pacific and its affiliates ate these new employes at San Francisco 
who, under the direction of Godfrey Duncan, leit, conference leader, are participating in the 
Freight Orientation class. The students shown are (1-r) Charles Youmans, Adreana Strittmater, 
Jerry Smith, Bo Kordel, John Hubbard, John Cummings, Marion Prater and S. H. Bustamante. 


Free Home Study Courses 


Sign Up For Self Improvement! 


Now is a good time to sign up for 
a free Company-sponsored corre- 
spondence course, reminds John W. 
Detlor, supervisor of the training 
bureau at San Francisco, “Home 
study is a good way to advance your 
career,” he points out, “while learn- 
ing more about your Company.” 

Detlor is enthusiastic about the 
entirely new 35-lesson freight rate 
course currently available. Some of 
the subjects covered include (1) ICC 
requirements for rate making and 
construction of tariffs, (2) Uniform 
classification rules and ratings, (38) 
Construction and use of representa- 
tive ‘class and commodity rates and 
tariffs — transcontinental ‘and local, 
(4) Western Traffic Association and 
the freight bureaus under its juris- 
diction dealing ‘with establishment 
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of freight rates and related services. 

“This course is particularly de- 
signed for employes now doing lim- 
ited rate jobs,” Detior says, “and for 
others preparing for careers in sales, 
service or rates.” It is also helpful 
for those in other departments who 
want a better understanding of the 
procedures involved in rate.making. 


dohn W. Detlor, supervisor of training and 
elopment, San Francisco, corrects lessons 
sent in by employes taking free courses. 


Highly recommended for new em- 
ployes of SP and its affiliates is the 
Freight Orientation Course which 
consists of eight informative lessons. 
Students taking it learn of the Com- 
pany in general and of the Traffic 
Department in particular. They 
study billing methods, geography, 
and telephone etiquette, and also 
gain knowledge about freight train 
schedules, diversions, SP’s trucking 
affiliate, and other matters. 

Other correspondence courses now 
being offered by the Training 
Bureau include Passenger Tariffs, 
Trip Planning, and Ticket Making. 

When an employe finishes a 
course he receives a certificate, and 
mention of his accomplishment is 
added to his personal record. 

Aside from correspondence 
courses, whenever practical, courses 
are offered in formal sessions where 
each student may benefit from group 
participation. The Training Bureau 
offers “live” courses in freight orien- 
tation, technical, supervisory, and 
management training. About 5,500 
employes attended classes last year, 
receiving more than 37,000 man- 
hours of training. 

A popular six-hour course now 
being conducted at various points 
along the system is called, “Let’s 
Take a Look at Our Company”, 
which explains to employes the or- 
ganization and functions of South- 
ern Pacific and its affiliates. 

The Training Bureau is an active 
organization. Its members are vit- 
ally interested in teaching, or pro- 
“viding. new training courses, wher- 
ever their talents are needed. Det- 


Jor’s ‘staff includes Charles Robin- 
_ son, Godfrey Duncan and Jack 
, Cooper. 'Their.capable “Girl Friday” 


is Georgia Cornell. 

For further information concern- 
ing any of the free correspondence 
courses, just write (Railroad Mail, 
when possible), to John Detlor, 
supervisor of training and develop- 
ment, Training Bureau, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


E. M. B. A. Enjoyed 
Record Year in '64 


Net income for the Employes’ 
Mutual Benefit Association in 
1964 reached $199,000, highest in 
EMBA’s history, according to R. W. 
Humphrey, association president, 

A total of $326,000 was paid to 
beneficiaries during the year—$22,- 
000 more than in 1963. The Reserve 
for Death Benefits at the end of 
1964 was at a new high of $4,430,- 
000. The total number-of members 
was 12,591. Total insurance in force 
was $24,808,000. 

During the year, membership was 
extended to include Bankers Leas- 
ing Corporation, a new subsidiary of 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Humphrey said that some minor 
reductions were made in rates dur- 
ing the year, mainly for the younger 
age groups, 

At the annual Board of Directors’ 
meeting at San Francisco on Febru- 
ary 9, all officers of the EMBA were 
re-elected for another year. In ad- 
dition to Humphrey, they include 
G, W. Klee, first vice president; R. 
E. Marks, second vice -president; 
Wells Fargo Bank, treasurer; Ella 
Kafka, executive assistant-secre- 
tary; and Dr. Francis Berg, medical 
director. : 
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LEFT: Holding one of his twice-a-month safely meetings is SER Foreman John Manning, right. 
Atmosphere is informal and the men often offer valuable safety suggestions, RIGHT: S&R Clerk 
R. D. Hargan holds curved glass panel which fits into roof of dome lounge car—one of the 
many items supplied by the store to Sacramento General Shops. 


pany funds in unnecessary stock on 
hand, To accomplish this, we must 
fill orders accurately and keep them 
moving on carefully worked-out 
schedules. John Manning and the 
other shipping and receiving fore- 
men at our General Stores play an 
important part in fulfilling this 
task.” 

Sacramento won the President's 
Trophy for having the best safety 
record in its category in 1962 and 
1963, but it was edged out by Los 
Angeles in the close competition for 
this distinction in 1964, (A story on 
the Los Angeles General Store’s 
award will appear in a later issue). 

“We've got our sights set on win- 
ning that trophy again in 1965,” 
Manning says. 

John and his crew of shipping and 
receiving clerks assemble materials 
for shipment, locating each item, 
among the thousands on hand, by 
a numerical system similar to that 
used in libraries. Whenever possible 
they pack :the assembled items into 
containers, called “highboys.” These 
big boxes are then. moved by fork- 
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lifts or other types of mechanized 
equipment, 

In addition to freight car castings 
and locomotive parts, John’s group 
fills local shop requisitions for such 
diverse items as passenger car sup- 
plies, paint, glass, cleaning materi- 
als, safety equipment, hardware, 
hand tools, communications equip- 
ment and plumbers’ supplies. Some 
items are smailer than carpet tacks; 
others, like compressors for diesel 
locomotives, weigh 1500 pounds and 
more. 

John began his SP career as a 
laborer at Sacramento General Store 
in 1925. He has been a shipping and 
receiving foreman since 1959. 

For many years he has worked 
closely with the Athletic Board of 
the Sacramento Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, serving‘ as a substitute 
“dad” for about 50 boys between the 
ages of 13 and 15. 

“T used to coach C, Y. O. basket- 
ball teams and serve as a referee,” 
he says.:“But: that takes a lot-of-en: 


ergy. This year, I’m mighty glad to~ 


have a sitting-down job as a score- 
keeper and timekeeper.” 

He is past president of Lodge 
1714, Fraternal Order of Eagles, a 
300-member group composed largely 
of railroaders. During his term as 
president, the Lodge won three suc- 


cessive state championships in 
ritualistic and drill team work. 

“I don’t have any trouble keeping 
busy,” John says, “either on the job 
or in my spare time. But I have no 
complaints. I wouldn’t want it any 
other way,” 


Excerpts from the Bulletin 


Fifty Years Ago 


On March 10th, in the presence 
of five hundred veterans of the pen- 
sioners’ corps, and over 8,000 active 
officers and employes and their fam- 
ilies, the Southern Pacific Building 
at the Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition was formally dedicated. 
General holiday had been declared, 
and all of the Southern Pacific fam- 
ily who could be spared from their 
work were in attendance. A beauti- 
ful bronze plaque was presented to 
the railroad by the Exposition as an 
appreciation of what it had done 
for the people and for the great fair. 

March 15, 1915 issxe 


Eugene Locomotive Dept. 
Awarded Safety Trophy 


For completing more than a 
million man-hours of work without 
a reportable injury within a one- 
year period, employes of the Loco- 
motive Department at Eugene have 
won a “Class A” safety award. 


Shown, I-r, at presentation of 
million man-hour safety award to 
Eugene Locomotive Dept. are Elec- 
trician E, J. Staat, Master Mech- 
Gen, Foreman 


Laborer C. E! Nickerson, 
Foreman G. E. Miller, Super 
L. C. Harpster, Pipefitter E. D. 
May, and Asst. Master Mechanic 
E, A. Howden 


In ceremonies held on January 22, 
the silver trophy which symbolizes 
the award was presented to em- 
ployes of the department, who were 
represented by officers of the local 
Brotherhoods, 

The Locomotive Department is 
under the supervision of General 
Foremen M. E. Ries and G. E. 
Miller. / 


SILVER BOWL AWARD has been presented to, 
the employes of Los Angeles Car Repair Plant 
who worked 500,000 man-hours without a report= 
able injury, Shown at a luncheon and safety 
rally honoring the employes were {Ir} P. & 
Restivo, local chairman, BRCofA, holding the 
award; T. ©. Siegmund, master mechanic; and 
J. Fe Meyer, general foreman of the plant. 
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Ideas for Each of Us 
Six Ways 
To Sell 
Yourself 


¢ Seli Yourself with Your Ap- 
pearance. Dress to fit the trade you 
sell in the locality you sell in. Look 
like the kind of salesman your pros- 
pect likes to do business with. 

« Sell Yourself with Your Man- 
ner. Be businesslike to emphasize 
that you are a good, reliable man 
to do business with. 

« Sell Yourself with Your Tone 
of Voice. Be enthusiastic. Sell your- 
self on what you say. The way you 
say something is sometimes more 
important that what you say. 

¢ Sell Yourself with Compli- 
ments. Compliment your prospects 
when you can. Avoid flattery. Keep 
your compliments honest and 
specific. 

* Sell Yourself with a Good Turn 
Now and Then, There are little, 
extra thoughtful things you can do 
for a prospect or customer of a per- 
sonal or business nature that will 
be appreciated, but not be expected. 
¢ Sell Yourself through Mutual 


This article is the second re- 
printed by the Bulletin from 
SP’s new booklet on transpor- 
tation salesmanship entitled, 
“Let’s Review Some Basics.” 


Sell yourself with your appearance. 


Interests, Find honest ones that will 
help tie you and your prospect to- 
gether. 

Your Surroundings 

Make a Difference 

The way you look and the way 
you act make a difference; so do 
your surroundings. 

Again, as it affects you personally, 
your attention to detail will have an 
effect on the impression made by 
your surroundings—your office, 
your automobile, even your brief- 


Organize your briefeasa for the day ahead. 


case. The “key” is organization. 

* Organize your briefcase for the 
day ahead-—~the calis you are going 
to make. 

* Be sure you have the informa- 
tion you’ll need for each call. Don’t 
go half-prepared! 

* Check your “call report” for 
the last call you made on the pros- 
pect ahead. 

¢ Think ahead! 

Your automobile is an extension 
of yourself. 

* It should be clean. 

* Avoid embarassing breakdowns 
with preventive maintenance. 

Your office, remember, is your 
home away from home. 


* Keep your office neat. 

¢ Organize your office for ease 
of use, but with its appearance of 
first importance. 

e Look at your display of adver- 
tising literature frequently. Keep 
it neat and up-to-date. 

* Pay special attention to your 
telephone manners: Answer quickly, 
identify yourself, use a pleasant 
tone, speak distinctly, make notes, 
thank the caller for calling. 

¢ Call ahead for appointments. 

*« Call back when you say you 
will—remember that your customer 
is waiting for your call. 

(Next month: “Are You Really 
Selling?”) 


PE Man Helps Install Radio for Shrine Hospital 


Amateur radio operators in South- 
ern California took part in a heart- 
warming enterprise recently when 
five San Gabriel Valley “hams” set 
up and operated an amateur radio 
station at the Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children in Los Angeles, 
enabling a number of the young pa- 


it was a happy moment for this little girl at 
Shriners Hospital in Los Angefes when she 
spoke to loved ones via the amateur radio 
installed by Pacific Electric Engineer W. H. 
Owen, left, and other "ham" operators. At 
right is O. Carlyle Brock, Imperial Patentate of 
the Imperial Shrine Council of North America. 


tients to talk with relatives at home. 

The project was sponsored by W. 
H. Owen, Pacific Electric engineer 
at Los Nietos Yard, and other radio 
amateurs, who installed necessary 
equipment at the hospital and ar- 
ranged for scheduled contacts with 
25 “hams” from San Francisco to 
Tucson, 

“It was a moving experience to 
watch the expressions on the chil- 
drens’ faces as they spoke into the 
microphone and heard the voices of 
loved ones come back over the loud- 
speaker,” says Owen. 

Participating in the project was 
O. Carlyle Brock, Imperial Poten- 
tate of the Imperial Shrine Council 
of North America, He heads the 
900,000 Shriners in 167 temples in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Owen expressed the hope’ that 
radio amateurs will set up the two- 
way radio service annually. 
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At Jelt, chartered helicopter sows free seed on burned-over $P forest land in Teinity County, Cal 


pine and Dougies fir seed used in project. 


At right, Charles Parkan, assistant district forester, Trinity District, Weaverville, checks Ponderosa 


Copter Re-seeds SP Timber Land 


The re-seeding of some 2,000 
acres of SP timber lands in Trinity 
County, Calif., destroyed by fire 
about six months ago, has been com- 
pleted, according to J. P. van Lében 
Sels, SP Land Company president. 

The seeds—a mixture from Doug- 
las fir and Ponderosa pine trees— 
were sown by helicopter, which flew 
criss-cross patterns across the burn- 
ed-over parcels of land. 

Timing was important. It was nec- 
essary to wait for a clear, windless 
period to use the helicopter. Other- 
wise the seeds would have been 
washed into gulleys by rains, or 
flung far and wide by strong winds. 

This is the first time that seeding 
has been done in an area of high 
temperatures and relatively low 
rainfall. Until now tree seeding in 
California has been done only along 
the coastal fog belt or near to it. 

Gathering of the seeds to be sown 
is a precise art. They must be select- 
ed from an.area which has the'same 
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kind of climate, topography and al- 
titude as the area to be re-seeded. 

Tree climbers pick the cones of 
selected trees, from which the seeds 
are removed. The cones must be 
picked at certain times of the year, 
before they open of their own accord 
while still on the tree and scatter 
their seeds in the immediate area. 
The cones are also picked up off the 
ground during logging operations. 
Sometimes, too, the cone-pickers, 
raid squirrels’ nests for prime seeds, 
but leave enough in the nests so that 
the animals are well fed during the 
winter. 

Before being used, the seeds are 
tested in a qualified laboratory by 
an outside agency to see if they are 
fertile. The Ponderosa pine and 
Douglas fir seeds used in the Trinity 
County burned area were found to 
be of excellent quality. 

It: will be 75 to 100 years’ before 
the trees become mature sawtimber,; 
but ‘the. Company .:doesn’t -have “to 


wait that Jong for a‘ return ‘on “its 
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$35,000 investment. The seeded area 
is expected to produce an average 
of half a million board feet per year 
when the trees mature. But mean- 
while, SP Land Company has a 
good chance of getting all its money 
back in 10 to 15 years through sale 
of thinnings as Christmas trees. 


Congressman Harold T. Johnson 
has praised SP for its quick action 
in re-seeding the 2,000 burned acres. 
“This is a fine example of how pri- 
vate industry can work to restore 
our natural resources which are so 
important to the economy of Trinity 
County,” he said. 


Lucey, Gorman and Lewis Retire 


Retiring recently after long serv- 
ice were T. J. Lucey, general agent 
at Boston, with 48 years; Frank E. 
Gorman, assistant manager of per- 
sonnel, San Francisco, 42 years; and 
E, O. Lewis, assistant general mail 
baggage and express traffic manager, 
San Francisco, who had nearly 43 
years of service. 

Lucey began his career with SP 
in Boston as a junior clerk, and 
after holding various positions of in- 
creasing importance, he was ap- 
pointed general agent there in 1951. 
L. R. Walker, former district freight 
agent at New York City was named 
to succeed Lucey in Boston. P, V. 
MacAulay was appointed district 
freight agent, New York, succeeding 
Walker. 

Gorman joined SP as a clerk and 
timekeeper on the old Steamer Divi- 


sion in 1923, and after serving on 
the Western Division, was trans- 
ferred to the Personnel Department 
in 1934. He was named assistant 
manager of personnel in 1945. 

Lewis started with the Company 
as a baggage clerk at Merced in 
1922, transferred to San Francisco 
the folowing year, and worked his 
way up in the Passenger Traffic 
Department until his appointment 
to assistant GMB&E traffic manager 
in 1957. 

R. J. Young, former district man- 
ager, mail, baggage and express traf- 
fic at Los Angeles, was named as- 
sistant to general mail, baggage and 
express traffic manager at San Fran- 
cisco, effective March 1. Named to 
succeed him at Los Angeles was 
W. H. Ogle. 


Morris J. Henry, Jeff, retired as DF&PA at 
Galveston on January 31, completing a 45-year 
SP career. Stepping into his shoes is T. J. 
Reynolds, right, formerly TF&PA at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


S. & Narrow, left, retired recently as DE&PA 
at Afexandria, La., after 47 years with SP. 
Succeeding him is J. T. Nash, right, until 
recently TF&PA at Dallas, Texas. 


LEFT: NWP passenger train at Guerneville about £920, RIGHT: NWP Engine No. 8 with a train 
of wooden passenger equipment at South Fork in 1909. Pictures are among more than 
500 appearing in The Northwestern Pacific Railroad by Fred A. Stindt and Guy L. Dunscomb. 


New Book Tells 
History of NWP 


dust off the press is The North- 
western Pacific Railroad, a hand- 
some new history of the SP affiliate 
which serves the Redwood Empire 
north of San Francisco. 

Authored by Fred A. Stindt and 
Guy L. Dunscomb, the book con- 
tains 272 pages, 514 illustrations and 
six maps. In addition to a detailed 
history of the NWP and its pre- 
decessor lines, the book contains 
rosters of NWP locomotives and 
rolling stock and the NWP ferry 
boats which once operated between 
San Francisco and Marin County 
points. 

Stindt and Dunscomb are both 
well-known railroad historians. 
Stindt, chairman of the Pacific 
Coast Chapter, Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society, has .pub- 
lished several papers on portions of 
the -NWP and a history of the SP 
commute system. Dunscomb, who 
works for’ Pacific Motor. Trucking 
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Company at Modesto, is the author 
of A Century of Southern Pacific 
Steam Locomotives, a definitive 
work on this subject. 

The Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road, which represents 10 years of 
research, sells for $12.50. Bulletin 
readers may obtain copies auto- 
graphed by both authors at this 
price, postpaid, by writing direct to 
Fred A. Stindt, 978 Emerald Hill 
Road, Redwood City, Calif. 


Rescued by Conductor 


Girl in a Hurry Tries 
New Way to Ride Train 


As the SP commute train picked 
up speed after its scheduled stop at 
Belmont, south of San Francisco, 
one Friday night recently, Conduc- 
tor Lester Vaughn noticed a young 
girl outside of the rear double decker 
coach, clinging to a ‘hand rail; her 
coat flapping in the wind. “I couldn't 
believe my eyes,” Vaughn ‘says. 


The train increased “its:speed to: 
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Veteran Conductor Lester Vaughn pulled a 
young girl to safety from her precarious perch 
outside a fast commute train near Belmont, 
Cafifornia. 


50 miles per hour on its southward 
ran, The girl was standing on a 
ledge barely three inches wide. 

“T started to pull the emergency 
cord,” Vaughn says, “but realized it 
might knock her off if we stopped 
short. So I decided to try to get her 
while we were moving.” 

He braced himself firmly, took a 
deep breath, opened the sliding 
doors and reached out and grabbed 
the girl. He fought the strong wind 
and tugged her safely inside the car. 
“She wasn’t even scared,” Vaughn 
states. “It didn’t seem to bother her 
any — she was completely non- 
chalant.” 

The 16-year-old girl told the con- 
ductor she arrived late at the Bel- 
mont station, and tried to board the 
train opposite the depot side as it 
pulled out. She didn’t know the door 
on that side of the car was locked. 

“But why the urgency?” Vaughn 
asked her. 

“T had a date,” she :replied pret- 
tily. F K 


SP Secretary Authors 
Book on Candle Making 


Mrs. Ruth Monroe, secretary to 
the tax agent at El Paso, has an 
unusual hobby — one which brings 
her both pleasure and profit. She is 
in the candle business. 

She makes candles in her home; 
she edits and publishes an ilus- 
trated monthly magazine, “Candle- 
Glo”; and she is the author of an 
attractive new booklet, “The Candle- 
Crafter.” 

Mrs. Monroe, mother of two, took 
up the hobby of candle making five 
years ago, after dabbling in ceram- 
ics and with sculpture. Her maga- 
zine, “Candle-Glo”, now in its 
second year, goes to some 2,000 
subscribers all over the U. S. and in 
Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Ara- 
bia and Hong Kong. For each issue 
she usually makes six candles, takes 
pictures of them, and writes the 
copy, telling how they are made. 
She works at home, mostly in the 
kitchen, she says. 

Mrs. Monroe produced a book on. 
the art because, “The latest book I 
could find on candle making was 
published in 1919,” she explains 
“and that was mostly chemical for- 
mulas—-not for the hobbyist.” 


Mrs. Ruth Monroe, secretary to tax agent, Et 
Paso, with some of the candles she makes as 
8 profitable hobby. 


Any Openings 
Today? 


(Cont. from Page 7) 


Job seekers contacting the SP 
Employment Department range 
from people who have had little for- 
mal education to college graduates 
with advanced degrees. Some, like 
the graduate geologist who recently 
applied for a job as an SP electri- 
cian helper, have specialities they 
are unable to use. Others, like the 
17-year-old boy who asked for a job 
as a mechanical engineer, are some- 
what less than qualified for the jobs 
they seek. 

Many applicants are referred by 
SP employes, who tell their friends 
to “go ahead down to the office and 
apply—you can use my name for a 
reference.” 

Both Myers and T&L Supervisor 
of Employment Burt Gibson stress 
the department’s public relations re- 
sponsibility. 


Courteous Hearing 

“Every applicant gets a courteous 
and considerate hearing,” Gibson 
says. ‘When we cannot offer an indi- 
vidual any encouragement, we try 
to suggest other places where he 
might look. The. employment inter- 
view is quite often the only direct 
contact people ever have with South- 
em Pacific, and we want them to 
think well of our Company.” 

Similarly, ‘the department pre- 
partes friendly and informative re- 
plies to some 2,700:letters received 
annually by SP from job ‘seekers. 
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Some of them are funny. Recently, 
for example, a resident of a certain 
European country explained his rea- 
son for seeking employment in the 
United States as follows: 

“Since the birth rate here is the 
highest and the death rate the low- 
est, it really doesn’t help an individ- 
ual to obtain suitable employment, 
especially since jobs are scarce.” 

Others come from small boys seek- 
ing advice on how to prepare for 
future railroad careers, “I'd like to 
become president of Southern Pa- 
cific,” one of them wrote recently. 


Changed Picture 

What changes are taking place in 
the SP employment picture? 

“Today machines are taking over 
much of the hard work that used to 
be done by hand,” Myers points out. 
“We have fewer openings for un- 
skilled labor, but advancements in 
technology have opened many new 
avenues of opportunity. We hire peo- 
ple today for jobs that didn’t even 
exist a few years back — computer 
programmers, microwave techni- 
cians, key punch operators and elec- 
tronics experts of various kinds, for 
example.” 

What about the future? 

“Because of SP’s leadership in 
the transportation field, there will 
continue to be challenging opportu- 
nities in our Company for young 
people who are genuinely interested 
in transportation careers,” Myers 
believes. “But they must be willing 
to work ‘hard—to devote the time 
and energy needed to learn our busi- 
ness. And they must be willing to 
take advantage of every opportunity. 
to grow in knowledge-and .under- 
standing.”* 
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Prize-winning “Gigi of Graystone" with his 
master, Carl Holmes, secretary in the Traffic 
Dept. at San Francisco. 


"Deg-gone’ Good 

Gigi of Graystone, CDX, a Minia- 
ture Schnauzer owned by Carl 
Holmes (above) a secretary in the 
Traffic Dept., San Francisco, and 
his wife Wanda, has won some 68 
trophies in dog shows thus far—and 
is still happily competing. She has 
two certificated degrees from the 
American Kennel Club: CD (Com- 
panion Dog) and CDX (Companion 
Dog Excellent), and is working on 
her third: UD (Utility Degree). One 
of the two bedrooms in the Holmes’ 
newly-purchased home now serves 
as “Gigi’s Trophy Room.” 


Twin sons of James F, Mitchell, secretary to 
PFE asst. general manager, Omaha, recently 
won twin appointments to the U.S. Naval 
Acadamy due to their high scores on Civil 
Service exams. Shown, t-r, are Mitchell, Jerald 
and Gerald. 
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MOVING 


ACCOUNTING: F. B. Torley, to assistant 
auditor of revenue accounts; K. V. Blevins, 
to assistant to auditor of revenue accounts, 
both in San Francisco. 

LAW: John J. Corrigan, to assistant general 
attorney, San Francisco. 

OPERATING: N, E. LaCarra, to general 
yardmaster, Los Angeles; M. §. Olsen, to 
acting chief train dispatcher, San Francisco, 

TRAFFIC: C. F, Smurr, to traffic manager, 
Detroit; J. T. Nash, to district freight and 
passenger agent, Alexandria; T. J. Reynolds, 
to district freight and passenger agent, Galves- 
ton; L. N. Monk, to assistant to general freight 
agent, Houston; W. E. Perriraz, to traveling 
freight and passenger agent, Corpus Christi: 
David L. Buckner, to city freight and passen- 
ger agent; Harold L. Shockley, to city freight 
and passenger agent, both in Houston; G, E. 
Hudson, Jr., to city freight and passenger 
agent, Dallas; F, B, Newcomer, Jr., to travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, Beaumont; 
L. J. Turnbull, to assistant general agent, 
trailer-flatcar traffic, Portland. 


SS 

DALLAS DIVISION: Johnnie L. Crockett, 
extra gang laborer; Wiley C. Sikes, assistant 
extra gang foreman, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: Ed- 
win O. Bruns, carman; Sam B. Johnson, extra 
laborer; Benito J. Orta, laborer; Salvador 
Silva, maintenance of way laborer, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Henry F. Garrett, 
assistant cashier; Charles J. Guidroz, brake- 
man; George C, Koffskey, clerk; Theodore 
Landry, yardman. 

10S ‘ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
‘Thomas J. Comer, agent-telegrapher; Abraham 
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J. Cruz, track laborec: Charles G. Herbere, 
locomotive engineer; Earl J. Jones, machinist: 
Maurice D. Jones, switchman; George J, Mc- 
Caffcey, machinist; Samuel J. McPhail, St., 
catman: Stanley Twerion, B&B painter. 

OREGON DIVISION: James F. Blackwell, 
locomotive fireman; Charles G. Camp, section 
laborer; William W. Dean, locomotive en- 
gineer; Robert R. DuPuis, welder; James 
E. Myers, locomotive engineer; Robert H. Pin- 
son, conductor; Clarence Q, Smith, section 
laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
Lestie R. Brubeck, timekeeper; William W. 
Boyd, assistant head timekeeper; James A. 
Bullard, freight handler; David H. Burbank, 
electrician; James W.| Elliott, timekeeper: 
Everett B. Etchison, pipefitter; Henry Fotseca, 
blacksmith helper; Robert ©. Green, agent: 
John P. Kozicki, timekeeper; Carlton J. May: 
field, machinist helper; Paul E. Perkins, loco- 
motive engineer: Royal L. Poster, clerk; Nara 
Ramey, cleck; Owen E. Redford, yardmaster's 
clerk, William E. Wade, timekeeper; Alice L. 
Zwinge, clerk. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Amory D, 
Cross, cashier; Preston G. Knodell, locomotive 
engineer; iam C, Lindley,” machinist; 
Frank L. Studiey, electrician; Joba W. Yar- 
bough, telegrapher, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Fritz C. Iver- 
son, locomotive engineer; Guy H. Partin, 
extra gang foreman; Therbert C. Wyatt, 
machinist. 

TUCSON DIVISION: William C. Cargile, 
locomotive engineer; Edward Nagel, secretary 
to superintendent: Howard E, Tudor, conduc- 
tor; William L. Warren, brakeman, 

WESTERN DIVISION: John L. Choate, 
track foreman; John W, Dalton, locomotive 
engineer; Leonard A. Dawley, switchman; 
Frederick C, Henderson, blacksmith; Pasquale 
Masi, machinist; Frederick W. Mateix, brake- 
man; Jesse Parker, Se., blacksmith helper; 
Joba A. Peters, rate clerk; Calvin D. Reed, 
carman helper; Lloyd M. Sibley, painter: 
Hugh A. Stanton, switchman; Harold W. 


Tremblay, agent; Ralph A, Weidinger, ma- 
chinist. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Clarence R. 
Eubanks, chief clerk-freight; Thomas T. Shar- 
kauos, extra gang foreman 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Francisco Rivera, 
laborer; John B. Thompson, fiteman. 

OTHERS: Lottie G. Bichon, telephone oper- 
ator, Communciations, Houston; Joha E, Hal- 
Jowell, associate designer, Engineering, San 
Francisco; Jesus Perez, truckman, Los Angeles 
General Stores; Harry B, Stackhouse, shovel 
engineer system MofWaS, Eugene; Valentine 
P. Strandberg, yard inspector, Dining Car 
Dept., West Oakland; Elijah T. Thompson, 
electrical maintainer, Real Estate, San Fran. 
cisco; Frank E, Wietzel, section stockman, 
Sacramento General Stores, 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: Leonard 
T. Burns, section foreman; George W. Rich- 
ardson, switchman; Lloyd C. Vandaveet, con- 
ductor; James H, Wilson, section foreman. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: Pen- 
sioners: Woodrow W. Anios, switchman; 
James T. Choyce, switchman; Charles Clark, 
locomotive engineer; Thomas E. Davis, teleg- 
rapher-clerk; Lennie Edwards, blacksmith; Al- 
bert Ewald, machinist; William H. George, 
brakeman; Robert L. Leinweber, rate cletk; 
Henty Palmer, machinist, Mose Petty, mail 
porter; Virgil M. Walters, car foreman; Willie 


Recent retire 


include, I-t, Henty H. Schroeder, special repres 
mento, 42 years; E. W. Harrison, focomotive engineer, Dattas D 
yardman, Lafayette, La., af years; and L. L. Bankston, conductor, Dallas 


tive, Operating Dept., Sacra- 
on, 47 yaa 


es: 


Oregon Supt. A. W. Kilborn, left, was on hand 
to congratulate retiring clerks Myrtle L. Young 
of Eugene, who had 2I years with $P, and 
Max G. Cogilt af Springfield who completed 
48 years, at a retirement party in Eugene 
honoring both of them. 


Celebrating their Golden Wedding Anniversary 
recently were the H. L, Burtons of Brenham, 
Texas. He retired in 1957 as chief clerk in Chief 
Engineer's Office, Houston, with 40 years of 
SP service. 


M. Williams, boilermaker helper, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Charles W. Bachert, machinist inspector: 
Clovis Constantin, track laborer; Edward 
Elmo, laborer; David Poliver, bridge tender; 
Alfred J. Price, brakeman; John J. Ryan, 
yardsaaster; Walter C. Thomas, brakeman, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
E, W. Borgeson, water service helper: F. R. 
Connor, brakeman; J. O. Fench, machinist; 
H. A. Kengel. locomotive engineer; W. B. 
Rumley, clerk, Pensioners: Emilio V. Castor- 
ena, check clerk; Glen O. Day, motor car 
mechanic; George E. Jennison, clerk; Arcadio 
Lopez, track laborer; Marcus J. O'Connor, 
carman helper; Jobn T. Paris, switchman! 
Jetrymiah Payton, freight czrman; Russell A. 
Swanson, lift truck operator; Beanete G. Tur- 
net, brakeman; Lawrence A. Weight, loco- 
motive engineer, 

OREGON DIVISION: D. L, Dodson, brake- 
man; D. £, Foltz, laborer; C. W. Huertl, 
boilermaker: helper; R. B. Richardson, loco- 
motive engineer; L. E, Seidl, locomotive en- 


Retired Coach Shop Mechanic and Mrs. A. J. 
Froehlich of Houston recently celebrated 50 
years af marriage, He retired in (947 after 39 
years with Southern Pacific, 


gineer; C. ©. Smith, machinist helper. 
Pensioners: Bruce G. Case, section laborer: 
Ernest G. Childer, clerk; Norman A, Clark, 
locomotive engineer; Willard E. Dodge, 
locomotive engineer; Leland A. Kruger, B&B 
carpenter; Benjamin F. Madden, master mech- 
anic: Clarence Q. Smith, section laborer; Jesse 
L. Woodson, locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
L, P, Chamberlin, telegrapher; W. L. Dillard, 
car inspector; L. T. Garneau, B&B foreman: 
C. R. Kruckenberg, clerk; A, Lombardi, 
loader; C. C. Lytes, order filler: G, R. Sellers, 
pipefitter; R. T. ‘Starr, machinist; H. O. 
Tucker, switchman: C.'O, Watson, freight 
carman. Pensioners: Vincent L. Arcega, patrol- 
man; Arthur R, Burris, tender trackman; El- 
mes W. Camp, conductor; Parley B. Leish- 
man, machinist; Wilbert Leroux, deliveryman; 
Earl Q. Merrill, tool room atteadant; James 
B. Mower, freight carman; Francis E, Nugent, 
locomotive engineer: Frank Rosatelli, mach: 
inist welder; Thomas D, Sanford, tool room 
keeper; Antonio P. Santos, carman helper; 
Joseph H. Saunders, carman; William Vocke, 
carman, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Richard H. Lewellen, conductor, Homer 
Medfin, telegrapher-clerk; Encarnacion Ortiz, 
labotor; Cruz Perez, track laborer; Charles H. 
Schneider, carman; James A. Watkins, con- 
ductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: L. H. Best, 
builermaker; J. G. French, roundhouse fore- 
man: T. L. Prator, fireman; J. E. Louis, yard- 
master. Pensioners: James T. Chism) con- 
ductor; Clyde D, Flemings, janitor; Floyd A. 
Rash, brakeman; Walter W. Wise, trucker, 

TUCSON DIVISION: J; M. ‘Hicks, brake- 
man; D. Urbina, track laborer. Pensioners: 
Charles E. Baumgardner, conductor; Claude 
Bryan, conductor; Hugh Collins, roadmaster; 


Alfred A. Dalbert, switchman; John M. Ded- 
son, telegrapher; Philip H. Eddings, mach- 
inist helper; Lafayette Hawkins, stationary 
engineer; Manuela C. Lopez, laborer; Eustasio 
C, Macias, machinist; George B. McClellan, 
Jocamotive engineer; Curlie C. Reagor, switch- 
man; Pulon Thornton, machinist” helper; 
Charles W. Weitzel, electrician. 


WESTERN DIVISION: H. P. Allison, 
switchman; H. Blethen, conductor; C. J. Gale, 
painter; B.D. Henderson, agent; H.R. Ingra- 
ham, trucker; N. E. Lee, Sr., freight clerks 
©. L. Thomas, clerk; T. M. Walsh, cletk. 
Pensioners: Peter J. Ballas, freight carman: 
Alex Bardenotis, section foreman: Ernest Ber- 
geron, coach cleanet; John C, Bratten, signal 
maintainer; Vincenzo Candia, crossing watch- 
man; Joseph D. Cowan, switchman; Raiph C. 
Crabtree, switchman; Atthur Cross, machinist: 
Einac D. Danielson, B&B carpenter; Lloyd S. 
Henry, cletk; Samuel H. Hobron, locomotive 
engineer: Jeremiah P. Hurley, locomotive 
engineer: John D. Ivey, lucumutive engineer: 
Harry J. Kelley, locomotive engineer; Joseph 
Labetich, scrap sorter; Samuel B. Lannon, 
mail handler; Harold A. McElroy, switchman: 
Marko Perjanik, catman helper: Elizabeth 
Powell, cosch cleaner; Elmer A. Swan, lever- 
man (bridge); Peter J. Walsh, section fore- 
man; Thomas M. Walsh, clerk: Richard D. 
Williams, coach cleaner, 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: Pensioners: 
Olan P. Brooks, waiter: Arthue H. Bryson, 
lounge car attendant; Ben J. Carr, dining car 
steward; Albert F. Carter; waiter; Thomas J. 
Jones, dining car waiter; William K. Me- 
Gillivray, dining car steward; Lucian Reeves, 
steward, 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Pensioners: Natividad 
Borunda, laborer, Bessie Bundy, information 
clerk; Dolores Chagoya, matron; Charles Mc- 
Hugh, lineman’s helper. 

OTHERS: Daniel J. Murphy, special agent, 
Chief Special “Agents Office, San Francisco. 
Pensioners: Edward O. Hermann, mechanical 
engineer, San Francisco; Everett E, Pond, 
bench carpenter, El Paso Shops; Archie M. 
Petcy, store attendant, Sacramento. 


Completing Long SP Careers 


J.C. MCKNIGHT, of 
fice manager, SPT Co., 
Houston, 48 years. 


H. M. CLARK, chef, 
Houston, 4i years. 


OF C. GRANT, district 
passenger and public 
relations representa- 
five, Chicago, WL, 37 
years, 


FAR. MILDREO D, Mee 1. J. FARRAR, carman, P. C. KIRK, yardmaster, 
CARTHY, revenue clerk, Ennis, Texas, 36 years. Bayshore Yard, Sen 
Revenue Accounts, San Francisco, 35 years. 
Francisco, 4 years, 


WAYNE EMPEY, claims ©. M. ROIG, clerk, MRS. ELSIE BRASH, 
investigator, Revenue Freight Station, Avon- statistician, Accounting 
Accounts, ‘San Frans dale, La., 50 years. Dept. San Francisco, 
cisco, 44 years. 35 years. 


RAY P. FANSETT, CLIFFORD 8, HILL, GLEN A, MONT- 
ADF&PA, Glendale, chief clerk, Traffic GOMERY, asst. to audi- 
Calif., 48 years. Dept., Portland, Ore., tor of Disbursements, 

47 years. San Francisco, 48 years, 
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Rice needs a running start: The rice you pour by 
the cupful has to pour just as freely by the carload. That’s 
why SP carrics bulk quantities of rice in huge, covered 
hopper cars, with moisture-proof hatches on top and high- 
speed unloading gates at the bottom. Last year, more than 
_ 1,420,000 tons of rice—in bulk and in bags. 


rode in hopper 
cass and box cars on SP. Whether you're shipping rice or 


radios or rocket motors, SP has the equipment and the 
know-how. Why not give SP a call? 


Southern Pacific’ 
reais Thuan - : 


